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[  HE  Outlines  of  the  respective  Courses,  and  of  individual  Leo 
tures(some  of  which  are  always'bound  up  with  the  Selections,  when 
collected  into  the  form  of  a  volume)  will  give  the  casual  reader 
some  idea  of  the  general  plan  of  the  undertaking  for  the  illustration 
of  which  the  ensuing  articles  have  been  selected.  By  these  it  will  ap- 
pear, that,  in  the  present  arrangement,  each  Lecture,  generally 
speaking,  consists  of  three  distinct  parts— THE  PRELIMINARY 
ORATION,  or  specimen  of  spontaneous  Elocution — usually  devot- 
ed to  such  topics  as  are  calculated  to  rouse  attention  to  the  general 
subject— -THE  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE,  or  Treatise  on  some  given 
'  portion  of  the  Rules  of  Art — and  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS;  con- 
sisting of  Readings  and  Recitals,— principally  from  the  most  ap- 
proved Authors ;  but  interspersed  with  original  articles,  and  ac- 
companied with  Strictures,  literary  and  critical,  on  the  various 
styles  of  composition,  and  comparative  excellences  of  the  respec- 
tive writers. 

With  respect  to  the  ORATIONS — permanent  outlines  are  scarcely 
desirable  :  for  altho,  in  point  of  miscellaneous  entertainment,  thefe 
exordiums  have  been  generally  regarded  as  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  Lectures,  the  subject  matter  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  part  of  the  regular  plan  of  instruction:  and, 
their  principal  merit  consisting  in  their  spontaneity,  absolute  per- 
manence, even  of  arrangement  and  distribution,  would  be,  in  some 
degree,  inconsistent  with  the  very  object  they  have  in  view. 

Not  so  with  the  Didactic  Portions.  As  a  detached  publication, 
the  object  of  the  Volume  would  be  considerably  promoted,  could  it 
be  accompanied  with  a  complete  and  well-methodised  outline  of  the 
whole  of  the  Scientific  matter.  But  the  plan  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  experiment  has,  hitherto,  been  tried  upon  too  contracted  a 
scale;  and  neither  time  nor  space  have  been  permitted  for  its  due 
expansion.  Jn  short  the  Lectures  may  be  yet  considered  as  only  in 
rehearsal.  The  full  exhibition  of  the  plan  must  necessarily  be  re- 
served for  neighbourhoods  of  more  extensive  population  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  to  which  the  earlier  attempts  have  been  confined. 


To  speak  more  correctly,  this  first  excursion  of  the  Lecturer,  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  progress  of  itinerant  study;  during  which, 
•while  he  has  aspired  to  little  more  than  to  dispense  rational  amuse- 
ment, and  awaken  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  his  ideas 
have  been  gradually  expanding,  information  has  been  accumulat- 
ing, speculation  has  been  corrected  by  practice,  and  the  first  rapid 
conceptions  of  the  mind  have,  in  some  degree,  been  matured  and 
digested.  Still,  however,  the  project  is  in  a  state  of  progression : 
fresh  criticisms  from  intelligent  characters,  to  whose  acquaintance 
these  Lectures  are,  occasionally,  an  introduction,  are  perpetually 
producing  new  lights :  and  new  arrangements,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  original  matter,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  encr eased 
experience  and  solicitous  reflection. 

All  therefore  that  can,  at  present,  be  done,  is  to  announce,  in 
general  terms,  the  object  of  these  Lectures;  which  is — the  culti- 
vation, in  its  most  extensive  sense,  of  the  Oral  Language  of  our 
Country ;  and  of  every  grace  and  every  accomplishment  by  which 
the  energy  and  harmony  of  that  language  can  be  improved,  or  its 
impressions  can  be  heightened  and  enforced — whether  in  Reading, 
or  in  Recital; — in  the  more  sprightly,  but  important,  display  of 
Conversational  Accomplishment, — or  in  the  public  exertions  of 
Forensic  and  Senatorial  Oratory.  For  further  information,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  those  imperfect  and  hasty  sketches — 
the  outline  advertisements  of  the  respective  Lectures. 

*^*  The  Lectures  have  been  delivered  at  the  fallowing  places,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  set  down,  in  shorter  or  longer  courses,  according  to  the  refpec- 
tive  population  ;  or  as  the  nature  of  other  engagements  might  permit — Sheffield 
—Leeds — York— Hull— Barton  upon  Ilumber — Beverly — Howden — Ripon— Dar- 
lington—Stockton  upon  Tees — Sunderland— Newcastle  upon  Tyne — S.  Shields— 
N.  Shields — Alnwick — Knaresborou^h — Harrowgate— Wakefield—- Sheffield  (a 
second  time) — Rotherham. 

What  impressions  they  have  left  behind  them,  it  is  trusted  to  the  Tongue  of 
common  Rumour  to  report — the  more  especially,  as,  tho  Envy  and  Malice  will 
occasionally  mingle  their  gratuitous  clamour  with  the  hr.rJ-eavned  plaudit  of  e- 
very  useful  effort, — with  respect  to  the  Lecturer's  present  object  of  pursuit,  theie 
can  be  no  set  of  persons  who  have  tha  least  shadow  of  INTEREST  in  pretrr.ling  to 
general  misrepresentation. 
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Delivered,  and   about   to  be  delivered,  in  the  principal 
Cities  and  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  &c. 


THE  nature  and  object  of  the  prefent  undertaking  is,  by  this  time, 
pretty  generally  underftood  :  or  if,  in  fome  neighbourhoods,  it  mould  ftill 
require  explanation,  it  is  prefumed  that' the  prefent  Outline  will  fpeak 
fufnciently  for  itielf :  that  it  will  be  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve 
that,  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Lectures,  no  topic  is  ever  permitted  to  in- 
trude that,  in  the  fmallett  degree,  can  either  flatter,  or  offend,  the  pre- 
judices, or  the  opinions,  of  any  defcriptioh  of  perfons  whatever.  The 
object  is  ENGLISH  ELOCUTION— and  that  alone. 

THE  subject,  therefore,  to  be  illustrated,  being  of  equal  importance  to 
ALL  PERSONS  in  the  more  educated  circles  of  Society,  the  Leclurer 
throws  himself,  without  other  pretensions,  upon  the  discernment 
and  liberality  of  an  enlightened  public.  Exclusively  devoted,  during 
the  last  six  Years,  to  the  cultivation  of  Polite  Literature,  and  to  the 
Improvement  of  his  Native  Language,  in  particular,  he  solicits  ap- 
probation upon  no  other  basis  than  the  utility  of  the  Science  he  pro- 
fesses : — and,  while  endeavouring  to  awaken  attention  to  an  essential, 
tho  neglecled  accomplishment  (to  which  the  Nations  of  Antiquity 
were  indebted  for  so  large  a  portion  of  their  Intellectual  Glory)  he 
relies,  with  confidence,  on  the  growing  attachment  of  the  Community 
to  the  cultivation  of  every  useful  Science,  for  that  candid  and  impartial 
patronage,  without  which,  Science  can  never  be  expanded,  or  the  arts 
of  civilization  improved.  Such,  alone,  are  his  views  and  his  pretenfions,  and 
upon  these  he  has  not,  hitherto,  relied  in  vain.  The  success  with  which 
his  efforts  have  been  fostered  in  all  the  principal  neighbourhoods  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  Country,  from  Worcester  and  Birmingham  to  the 
Tweed,  emboldens  him  to  give  more  general  circulation  to  the  extended 
outline  of  his  plan ;  and  to  announce  his  intention  of  visiting,  in  his 
present  character,  all  the  more  populous  Towns  of  the  Nation. 

December  1802. 


J.  Belcher,  Printer,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham. 


GENERAL  OUTLINE,  &c. 


PROBATIONARY  LECTURE. 

PART  I.  PRELIMINARY  ORATION.  On  the  importance  of 
Elocution  in  a  Moral,  and  Intellectual  point  of  riew.  The  faculty 
of  Discourse  the  sole  discriminating  attribute  of  Man.  Reason  defined 
— vague  application — Silent  induction  not  peculiar  tothe  human  race-- 
proofs from  Natural  History — the  Elephant — the  Oyster.  Race  of  in- 
terior animals  incapable  of  progressive  improvement — From  discourse 
alone  Transmission,  Improvabillty,  Science,  Virtue — vindication  of 
the  moral  dignity  of  Man.  Importance  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of 
discourse — Condition  of  the  Hottentors,  &c.  Comparative  advantages 
of  writieji  and  vocal  discourse — imperfections  of  verbal  language — 
Necessity  of  Oral  instruction — example — excitement — emulation. 

PART  II.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  General  object  of  the 
Lectures— Oral  Eloquence,  or  vocal  intercourse  of  minds  in  all  its 
varieties — Reading,  Recital,  Spontaneous  Delivery — Conversational 
Elocution,  Narrative,  Didactic,  Argumentative,  Deliberative,  Declam- 
atory, Empassioned.  Rules,  and  Requisites.  Rhetorical  Graces  and 
Accomplishments.  "  Definitions — Eloquence — -Oratory — Elocution. 
Correct,  and  impressive  Elocution  attainable  by  all. 

PART  Ilf.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Readings  and  Recitals,  with 
strictures,  literary  and  critical,  ou  the  respective  authors,  and  various 
styles  of  composition. 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE — Edwin  of  Northumbria — HUME. 
ORATORICAL  NARRATION — Massacre  oj  Buiigor— ORIGINAL. 
DRAMATIC  PATHOS — The  Passions,  an  Ode — COLLINS. 
HUMOUROUS  NARRATIVE — John  Gilpirfs  Journey — COWPER- 

Admijjion   3*.    6d. — Social    Tickets    (admitting  four 

s      i  os.  6d. 


COURSE  OF  TWELVE  LECTURES. 
LECTURE  THE  FIRST. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  On  the  Structure, and 
Offices  of  the  Orgum  of  Speech.  General  Division — Vocal  Organs 
(defined) — Enunciative  Organs  (defined).  Origin,  and  propagation  of 
sounds— of  Vocal  founds,  in  particular.  Structure,  aud  Offices  of  the 
Vocal  Organs — The  Lungs — power,  more  from  management  than  con- 
formation (living  instances)  mal-conformation  remedied  by  exercise — • 
The  Glottis,  or  Windpipe — fanciful  hypothesis  of  Brydone — The  Larynx 
— valves,  and  vibratory  cords — their  powers  improvable  by  attentive 
cultivation — The  koot — the  Nostrils — cellular  an(J  hollow  bones  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Larynx.  &c. — Universal  importance  cf  Phy- 
siological Science — Connection  with  the  subject  of  these  Lectures. 


PART  IT.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Readings  and  Recitals,  ex- 
hibitmg  the  application  of  the  expressive  powers  of  the  Voice  to 
various  species  of  Elocution  ;  with  criticisms,  &c. 

PART  III.  SPONTANEOUS  DELIVERY.  Oration,  on  the  Im- 
portance of  Ehcution  in  a  National  point  of  view;  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Examples  of  slntiqiuty.  Attention  of  the  Ancients  to 
this  department  of  Education. — Sciences  connected  with  Elocution- 
Influence  on  the  faculties  of  youth — Herodotus  and  Thucydides— . 
Constellation  of  tak-nts  in  petty  states  of  Greece — Intellectual  glory 
of  Athens — Unwieldy  impotence  of  Persia.  Power,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  kome— Oratory  an  early  engine  of  her  power — influence  in  the 
Forum — in  the  Field— in  the  Degenerate  times  of  the  Empire— -Clau- 
dius the  Restorer,  &c.  Conclusion. 

LECTURE    II. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  On  the  Structure  and 
Offices  of  the  Enunciative  Organs.  Of  the  Tongue—  Sti  ucture— 
offices — imputed  defecls.  Back  part  of  the  Roof,  or  Palate — func- 
tior.s — Rough  part  of  the  Gums — Teeth — importance—Lips — the 
principal  anatomical  advantage  to  which  man  is  indebted  for  the 
power  of  enunchtive  found — univerfality  of  their  life — demonftrations 
—importance  of  their  due  management — totafte  and  expreffive  diftinct- 
nefs— to  exterior  beauty — AH  habits  that  degrade  the  Elocution  de- 
form the  Features  alfo.  Illuftration  of  the  philosophical  principle  of 
the  identity  of  fitnefs  and  beauty.  Elocution  of  the  Fair  Sex. 

PART  II.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Readings  and  Recitals,  exhi- 
biting the  different  degrees -of  attention  to  the  management  «f  the 
Enunciative  Organs,  required  by  different  fpecies  of  elocution. 

PART  III.  ORATORICAL  DISSERTATION.  An  En- 
tfuiry  into  the  causes  that  /tare  retarded  the  cultivation  of  Oral 
£hfjuence,  in  modern  times;  and  in  this  nation,  in  particular. 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire—  Delegation  of  Science  and  Literature — • 
Age  of  Barbarifm  and  the  Sword.  Reiteration  of  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture, in  the  fifteenth  Century — Why  Elocution,  and  genuine  Oratory, 
'not,  at  the  fame  time,  relloied  ?— Monaltic  Inftitutions— vindicated  from 
indifcriminate  cenfure — advantages,  in  an  intellectual  and  literary 
point  of  view — difadvantages — reclufe,  and  unfocial  fpirit  of  the  Li. 
terati— Art  of  Printing — fuhftitution  of  Graphic,  for  Oral  Inftruclion. 
Subordinate  caufcs — Excluiive  application  to  dead  Languages— Meta- 
phyfical  fubtilties — Theological  Difputation—  immeaiurable  diftance 
between  wrangling  Tenacity,  and  genuine  Eloquence.  Propenfity  of  the 
Englifh  to  Difputation,  one  of  the  caufes  that  retard  the  cultivation  of 
genuine  Oratory.  Exhortation  to  focial  fcience,  as  condufive,  alike,  to 
the  energies  of  Genius,  and  to  moral  dignity  of  character. 

LECTURE    III. 

PART  I.  PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION.  OK  the  use,  and 
abuse  of  the  term  Nature ;  and  the  evanescent  distinction  between 
the  physical,  and  acquired  pozccrs  of  Man.  Importance  of  Etymo- 
logy—mifchiefs  from  vague  application,  and  defultory  ufe  of  words. 


Of  the  term  Nature,  as  applied  to  defects,  and  perfections  of  delivery. 
Definitions,  etymological,  and  derivative—Applications — Natural  pow. 
ers  capable  of  expanfion  by  culture — Improbability  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  Man — equally  applicable  to  phyfical,  as  to  intellectual  powers- 
education  of  the  Organs  of  Senfe — Infancy — Savage  of  Aveyron — 
Concentration  of  fenforial  po%ver  to  particular  organs,  objects,  &c.  by 
peculiar  habits — Inftances.  Ineptitude  of  organs — more  from  neglect, 
and  mifmanagemenr,  than  mal-conformation.  Reciprocal  action,  and 
re-action,  of  organic,  and  intellectual  powers. 

.  PART  II.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  On  natural,  and  habi- 
tual impediments  ;  and  their  remedies.  Natural  defects— Teeth— 
deficiences  and  difarrangements — whether  inevitable,  or  adventitious 
—remedied  by  mechanic  genius — Lips — the  Hair  lip — operation — 
Scifltire  of  the  palate ;  rare,  but  formidable.  Habitual  Impediments— . 
The  Tongue — Lifping— how  produced— —how  remedied — Speaking 
thick— remedy— --anecdote —  Stammering — two-fold — caufes— (ad- 
monition to  parents  and  tutors) — lurmountable  by  peifevering  atten- 
tion— Inftances — from  record — from  perfonal  obfervation.  Compara- 
tive non-importance  of  early  difadvantages — Lord  Afhbui  ton— Demos- 
thenes. 

PART  III.  READINGS  AND  RECITALS,  chiefly  illuftrative 
of  the  ipesies  of  elocution  beft  calculated  for  fubduing  the  refpectivc 
impediments, 

LECTURE     IV. 

PARTI.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  On  the  Management  of 
the  Voice.  Power,  or  Force — contradiftinguifhed  from  loudnefs — how 
produced  —  Compais,  or  Variety — how  cultivated— Pitch,  or  Key— * 
importance — difficulties — mcafurement  of  the  Eye — fympathy  of  the 
fenfitive,  and  exprefTwe  organs.  Tone,  or  fimple  Harmony— impor- 
tance to  firft  impreflion — Contraft  of  late  Lord  Amhuiton  and  a  living 
inftance — Examples  of  flexibility — ccarfenefs,  or  difcordancy  of  Tone, 
an  argument  of  vulgar  afibciation — 'Anecdote.  Modulation,  or  Variety 
of  Tore— monotony  not  a  defect  of  organization,  but  of  early  ill -habit 
—how  remedied— superior  facility  of  the  fair  lex — caufes,  phyfical,  and 
moral — Similitude  between  Muu'cal,  and  Elocutionary  expreffion. 

PART  II.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Readings  and  Recitals,  exhibit, 
ing  the  connection  between  certain  characteristic  tones,  and  the  differ- 
ent expre/fions  of  fentiraent  and  paffion  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

PART  III.  SPONTANEOUS  ELOCUTION.  Oration,  on  the 
duties  and  interests  of  Individuals,  in  the  more  Elevated  Classes  of 
Society,  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  this  Science.  Duties — the 
Glory  of  States  dependant  on  intellectual  cultivation.  Interefts  of 
individuals.  Condition  of  the  higher  clafles  in  countries  where  this 
talent  is  precluded — Antient,  and  modern  Greece-  Importance  to  the 
purfuits  of  afpiring  genius — to  the  Commander  of  Armies — to  the  func- 
tions and  honours  of  Civil  Authority — to  the  Magiftrate.  Exhor- 
tation to  eaily  attention  to  the  Studies,  and  exercifes  connected  with 
this  accomplillr.nent — Opportunities — from  the  nature  of  our  infti- 
tutions — from  the  manly  energy  of  the  Britim  Character — from  the 
ftrength  and  copioufnefs  of  the  Englifli  language. 


5 
LECTURE     V. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  Of  ferbal  deli-eery  ;  or 
management  of  the  Enuntiatire  Organs.  Indifpenfable  requifites-— 
DihS  nitre's— mumbling — thicknefs — cluttering — mouthing — drawling 
• — now  produced,  and  corrected — Articulation — erroneous  definition  of 
Dr.  Johnfon — of  Mr.  T.  Sheridan — coniequences — demonstrations,  and 
anecdotes — heiitation — interruption — formality— Enunciation— general 
definition — particular  definition.  Application  of  the  whole  to  the 
piincipU-s  of  juft  delivery. 

PART  II.  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  various  fpecies  of  Elocution, 
and  the  importance  cf  Enunciative  execution  in  all }  with  criticifmt 
on  the  respective  Authors. 

PART  III.  ORATORICAL  DISSERTATION.  On  the  impor- 
tance of  Elocutionary  Education.  Continental  efforts — the  Medici. 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Academies.  Eulogies.  The  French  Lan- 
guage not  favourable  either  to  poetry  or  genuine  Oratory.  Neglect,  and 
tardy  progrefs  in  England — Hume's  Eflay— lord  Mansfield,  and 
lord  Chatham — Brief  (ketch  of  the  merits,  and  defeats  of  fubfequent 
Orators — Elocutionary  graces  and  accomplishments  confined  to  One 
Individual.  Caufes  of  this  deficiency — Erroneous  fyftem  of  education 
— remains  of  Monafticifm  in  public  feminaries — ill  effects  of  fecluding 
youngmen  of  fortune  from  eligible  female  fociety — want  of  proper  pro- 
feflbrs  of  Englifh  Elocution — Inferior  fern  inane* — incompetency  of  tu- 
tors— inadequate  rewards — Cultivation  of  Englifh  Elocution  exclusively 
reiigued  to  Students  of  Scotland  and  Ireland — literary  industry  of  tht 
former — lively  energies  of  the  latter — Englilh  Elocution  fliould  be  cul- 
tivated by  Englilh  organs — Capabilities  of  our  Language — Exhortation 
to  emulate  the  Elocutionary  glories  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

LECTURE     VI. 

PART  T.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  On  the  Critical  Graces, 
and  higher  accomplishments  of  Enunciation.  Implication,1  or  vocal 
combination  of  words — attention  of  French  Tutors — negieft  of  ours—- 
pedantic criticifms  on  mono-fyllabic  veifes,  &c.  illuftrations,  from 
Dryden,  &c. — Melody  of  Speech --Steel's  Profodia  Rationalis — Time — 
general  errors — Character! Ric  Time — laws  of  tranfition— difcord,  and 
harflinefs  from  neglect  of  thei'e — Continuous  harmony — fimile — illuflra- 
tion  from  Denham.  Unity  of  the  laws  of  Elocution  and  Mufic. 
Vindication  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  Englifh  language  from 
the  al'periions  of  pedantic  ignorance. 

PART  II.  ORATORICAL  DISSERTATION.  On  the  collateral 
advantages  of  Elocution ;  and  the  consequent  importance  of  that 
Accomplishment  to  all  persons  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth.  Tendency  to  awaken  the  intellectual  faculties — to  confirm 
the  impreflions  of  Scientific,  and  moral  instruction — of  enlifting  the 
imagination  in  the  caufe  of  wifJom  and  virtue — Mufic,  and  Gyr^naf- 
tic  exercifes.  Animated  Elocution  conducive  to  grace  and  dignity  of 
deportment— to  health  (Dr.  Armftrong)  to  conventional  attraction. 
Importance  of  this— as  an  introduction  to  eligible  fociety— to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Fair— to  patronage  and  promotion — living,  and  recent 
instances.  Duty  of  profeffed  Tutors— Tribute  of  affection  to  a  ra- 
tional Instructor. 

PART   III.     ILLUSTRATIONS.     Readings  and  recitals,  dif- 


playing  various   characteristics  of  preceptive,  and  moral  elocution— 
with  cnticiftns,  &c.  — — 

LECTURE    VII. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  Of  Pronunciation.  Difficul- 
t-u.s — Rules — tew,  incongruous,  and  ill-defined --Ufage— arbitrary,  and 
difcordant — the  Multitude — the  Court — the  Town — the  Learned  pro- 
feflions — the  Literati — the  Stage — the  Senate.  Elements,  and  princi- 
ples— Precifion — ExprelTivcnefs — Grace,  or  Harmony — Analogy,  and 
Orthography — Vindication  of  the  Maxim  of  Dr.  Johnfon.  "Project 

of  Mr-  Elphmftone — impracticability — diffonance Imperfections  of 

«ur  Alphabet.      Pronouncing  Dictionaries.      Prevalent  defects — Pro- 
;  vincialifms — -Northumbrian  Bun — Omiifion  of  the  Afpirate— how  reme- 
died— Vuigai -ii'ms — Barbarifms — illuitrations  of  each. 

PART  II.  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ELOCU- 
TION OF  THE  STAGE.  Origin  of  the  Drama— -Importance  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  Ancients — Ii  fluence  on  National  Taite,  and  Moral 
Character.  Object,  and  Characteristics — Fa  lie  Dogmas  of  Criticifm — 
the  Drama  not  a  Deception,  but  a  living  Pi&ure — Its  Elocution  fhould 
follow  Nature — General  defects — the  Snip-Snap,  or  Hibernian  Style 
— the  Caeiural — the  Rant — the  Whine — -the  elaborate,  or  emphatic 
Style — Mouthing.  Of  impreflivenefs,  and  genuine  Paffion — of  Flu- 
ency, and  Facility.  Of  the  inarticulate  language  of  Nature.  Of  Sce- 
uic  Decorums — anecdotes — Of  Soliloquy — Characteristic  Elocution — - 
Tones  of  Age— -of.  Youth---of  Condition,  ai\d  Character.  On  the 
Harmony  of  Feature,  Voice,  and  Action. 

PART  III.  READINGS  AND  RECITALS,  illuftrating  fome  of 
the  varieties  of  Characteriftic  Humour,  and  Characterise  Pathos,  &c. 

LECTURE    VIII. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  Barbarisms  resumed. 
Confounding  the  Vowels — Curtailing  the  Dipthongs---EliSion  of  Aic- 
ceSIive  Vowels  --(of  the  word  Dictionary.)  Barbarifms  of  combina- 
tion, particularly  in  the  reading  of  verfe---Elifion,  or  Syncope  of  the 
Vo-.vel---of  the  Structure  of  EngliSh  Verfe  — Syllabic  feet---MuSIcal 
Bars-.-Demonftrations  from  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  Gray,  &c.  Ap. 
peal  to  Spontaneous  Elocutioii---to  converfational  Delivery — Unity 
and  Simplicity  of  the  laws  of  Englim  Elocution. 

PART  II.  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ELOCU- 
TION OF  THE  PULPIT.  Objects---Genuine  Characteriftics—un- 
limited  Scope  for  fublime,  and  pathetic  Elocution---clerical  accom- 
plifhments.  Attention  to  thefe  among  continental  preachers.  Saurin, 
&C.  Proverbial  Defects  of  the  Englim  pulpit---Exceptions,  recent 
and  cotemporary.  Objections  to  more  animated  fyftem-- -Source  of 
thefe.  Caufes  of  general  Inanity.  Moral  Science  only  to  be  rendered 
ufeftil  by  popular  Cultivation. 

PART  III.  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  various  Species  of  Clerical 

Elocution---of  facred  Rea;iing---prophetical---hirtorical of  moral 

and  preceptive  Elocution,  or  Sermon — of  Prayer,  and  devotion?.! 
Kntliufiafm~-Concluding  Exhortation  to  the  rational,  and  moral  In- 
Uiuctors  of  Mankind.  . 

LECTURE    IX. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  Of  Accent ,  and  Emphasis. 
Definition  of  Accent— Varieties — acute,  and  continuous — heavy,  and 
light — afcertainabie  by  graphic  figns — How  far  Accent  has  yet  been 
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•fcertaincd  by  Lexicographers.  Of  falfe  Accents  in  Poetry — Modern 
Affectations— Numbers  of  Dryden,  and  Milton.  Emphafis  defined — 
Importance — Confufion,  and  abfurdity  from  mifapplication — theatrical, 
and  other  inllances — Varieties  of  Emphafis — laws — their  application 
dependant,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  upon  Talte,  and  Perception—Atten- 
tention  to  the  exprelfions  of  fpontaneous  emotion. 

PART  II.  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  of  the  Elocution  of  the  Bar. 
Objects — Gharaclerirtics — Requifites — Opportunities,  and  Inducements 
—Rife,  and  Progrefs  of  Forenfic  Eloquence  in  England—lord  Mansfield — 
lord  Afhburton — recent,  and  living  mitances — Comparifon  of  the  Ancient 
Forum,  and  the  Modern  Bar — General  Defefts  of  the  latter — Caufes — • 
Aukwardnefs  of  rodern  Accommodations — Of  the  Ancient  Roftrum — 
Of  the  Toga,  or  Robe — Of  the  different  Characters  of  Senatorial, 
and  Forenfic  Eloquence — The  fame  Person  feldom  excels  in  both—- 
Not applicable  to  the  Ancients — Example  of  Cicero.  Of  the  £tudies, 
and  Accomplifhments  of  the  Forenfic  Orator. 

PART  III.  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  various  Species  of  Forenfic 
Eloquence,  and  the  Elocution  applicable  to  each. 

LECTURE    X. 

PART  I.  DIDACTIC  DISCOURSE.  Of  focal  Punclnadon. 
Miftaken  fyftem  of  gramarians.  Practical  abfurdity  of  the  rules  of 
numeric  pauie.  Punctuation  a  part  of  Accent — marked  by  the  An- 
cients with  Accents,  inftead  of  Points — demonftratien  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  to  englifh  points— paucity  of  thefc  one  of  the 
defects  of  our  graphic  language-  -Connection  with  numerous  harmony 
• — with  the  ellucidation  of  the  fenfe — Unity  of  thefe  in  all  good  compofi- 
tion,  whether  verfe,  or  profe — Erroneous  maxim  of  Mr.  T.  Sheridan— 
falfe  fyftem  of  Punctuation — Confequences. 

PART  II.  ORATORICAL  DISSERTATION.  On  Senatorial 
and  Popular  Elocution.  Correct,  and  impreffive  Elocution  an  indif- 
penfable  accomplimment  of  the  Senator — Importance  to  his  country — 
Advantage,  and  honour  to  himfelf — late  Lord  Chatham — Oratory  i? 
power — inflances,  ancient,  and  modern — Characterises  of  Senatorial 
Elocution — Argument  —  Deliberation — Declamation  —  Comparifon  of 
the  Ciceronian  and  Demofthenian  ilyles. 

PART  III.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Readings,  and  Recitals—  Argu- 
mentative—Deliberative— Declamatory. 

LECTURE    XI. 

PART  I.  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  DIDACTIC  MAT- 
TER. Application  to  all  the  various  fpecies  of  Elocution — to  Profe, 
Rhyme,  Blank  Verfe,  Lyrics,  &c. — Examples,  from  Goldfmith,  Pope, 
Dryden,  Gray,  Young,  and  Milton — Expofition  of  feveral  different 
modes  of  murdering  the  Englifh  Poets — the  fing-fong  ftyle — the  fcan- 
ning,  or  pedantic — the  popular,  or  Bellman's — the  official,  or  gab» 
bling — the  drawling,  or  School  Boy's  Ityle. 

PART  II.  READINGS,  AND  RECITALS — with  Criticifms on  the 
refpective  Authors. 

PART  III.  ORATION — on  the  Advantages  of  Elocution  as  a 
Social  Accomplishment,  $  its  connection  witft  the  rclatire  duties  r>f 
polished  life.  Appeal  to  the  Ladies — as  Wives  (the  Boibm  Slave— the 
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Intellectual  Partner) — as  Mothers  (the  notable — the  pickling  and  pr?-> 
ferving — the  fafliionable,  or  diflipatcd— the  Intellectual  Mother.)  The 
duties  of  individuals  dependant  on  their  liations  in  life — on  the  ftatc  of 
Society — Penelope  at  her  Loom  —  Lucrctia  among  her  Virgins — Cor- 
nelia and  her  Children.  Application  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society  in 
England;  and  particularly  to  the  circles  of  Commercial  Opulence. 

LECTURE    XII. 

On  the  finishing  Graces,  and  higher  Accomplishment's  of  Elocution. 
PART  I.  OFPHYSIOGKOMICAL  EXPRESSION,  or  Play  of  the 
Features — The  Countenance  mould  correfpond  with  the  Tones— should 
communicate  the  Paffions  of  the  Orator-— An  inexpreflive  Countenance 
an  Argument  of  Vacancy  of  Mind — of  Coldnefs,  and  Inlincerhy.  Fa- 
Ihionable  Infipidity— Superior  Charm  and  Dignity  cf  Exprcffion,  and 
Animation— illuftrated  by  Reference  to  the  various  Traits  of  Female 
Beauty—  -fafcination  of  Countenances  not  regularly  handfome.  Ad- 
cfrefs.  to  the  Ladies  ;  with  a  Digression  on  Intellectual  Attractions  •-- 
Eloquence  of  the  Eye-— No  genuine  Beauty  that  is  not  illuminated  by 
Sentiment,  and  Feeling— Iliulirations. 

PART  II.  OF  ACTION.  Importance — Language  of  Paffion, 
and  Fancy — Power  of  mere  Gefticulation — Pathos  of  inarticulate  Mu- 
fic — Union  of  thefe  with  Verbal  language.  Of  the  Harmony  of  Fea- 
ture, Voice,  and  A£h'on.  Gefticulation,  a  natural  Accompaniment  of 
Eloquence — inftanced  in  the  Oratory  of  barbarous  nations — in  the 
Deportment  of  all  Perfons  when  ftrongly  excited — Opinions,  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Ancients — Demofthenes — Hyperities — Cicero.  Inftances 
of  its  Effects  from  perfonal  Obfervation — Degeneracy  of  modern  Elo- 
quence from  Defect  of  this.  Habitual  Reftraint  a  chief  Caufe  of 
gracelefs,  and  extravagant  Action.  Illuftrations,  and  Critique  of  the 
Action  of  the  principal  Orators  of  the  prefent  Day. 

PART1II.  REQUISITES  FOR  ORATORICALEXCELLENCE.  In- 
tellectual qualifications—General  Science— Knowledge  of  human  nature 
•—Perception--  DiCci imination  — Tafte —  Feeling.  Powers  of  Demon- 
ftration  --Impreffive  Dignity-  -Energy---Empaffioned  modulation  — 
Enthufiafm.  Concluding  exhortation  to  the  reciprocal  Culture  of  the 
Understanding,  the  Organs,  and  the  Heart.  » 


c^^  c/ 

Transferable  Tickets  for *hr  Courfe  rfTurr1—  Lectures,  One  Guinea. 
Admifsion  to  a  finale  Lecture,  35.  6d.     Social  Tickets,  IDS.  6d. 

Course  of  I'fityjLectures  tos.  6d.    Course  of  three,  ji^. 

Private  Inftructions   in   Elocution,   Elements    of   Criticifm,    and   the 

higher  Departments  of  Englifh  Literature,  may  be  had  on 

the  following  Terms — 

Courfe  of  Five  Leflbns,  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Lecturer  One  Guinea. 
Entrance  l&^Ut—tn  hn  rnnirnid  *u  thul'n  inhri  i,rtcnri  mn»fi  / 

than  uuu  Uuuifu. — i — 
Courfe  of  Five  Leffons,  at  tlie  Refidence  of  the  Pupil,  Tiro  Guineas. 

Entrance  One  Guinea. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  Impediments,  and  natural  defects,  the  Terms 
are  Tv:o  Guineas  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Lecturer,  and 

Three  Guineas  at  the  Residence  of  the  Pupil.    c>      Y 

].  Belcher,  Printer,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham. 


NARRATIVE  ELOCUTION. 
HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE  —  Edwin  of 


ADELFRID,  king  of  Bernicia,  having  married  Acca, 
the  daughter  oi  JE\\a,  king  of  Deiri,   and  expell'd   her  in- 
fant brother  Ldwin,  had  united  all  the  counties  north   of 
Jiuniber  into  one  monarchy,  and  acquir'd  a  great  ascend- 
ant in  the  heptarchy       He,  also,  spread  the  terror  of  the 
Saxon  arms  to  the  neighbouring  people;  and,  by  his  vic- 
tories over  the  bcots  and-Picts,  as  well  a*  Welsh,  extend- 
ed, on  all  sides,  the  bounds  ot  his  dominions.     "  Having 
laiu  siege  to  Chester,  the  Britons  march'd  out,  with  all  their 
forces,  to  engage  him  ;  and  they  were  attended  by  a  body 
ot  1  250  monks,  from  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  who  stood 
at  a  smali  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  erj- 
courage  the  combatants,   by  their  presence  and  exhorta- 
tions.     Adelfrid,  enquiring   the  purpose   ot   this  unusual 
appearance,  was  told,  that  these  priests  had  come  to  pray 
against  him  :   Ihen  are  they  as  much  our  enemies,  said  he, 
as  those  who  intend  to  fight  against  us  :   And  he  immedi- 
ately sent  a  detachment,  who  tell  upon  them,  and  did  t,uch. 
execution,   that  only  fifty  escap'd   with  their  lives.      The 
Britons,  astonish'd   at  this  event,  receiv'd  a  total  defeat: 
Chester  Was  obhg'd  to  surrender  :  And  Adelfrid,  pursu- 
ing his  victory,  made  himselt   master  of  Bangor,  and  en- 
tirely demolish'd  the  monastery  ;  a  building  so  extensive, 
that  there  was  a  mile's  distance  from  one  gate  of  it  to  an- 
other ;  and  it  contain'd  two  thousand  one  hundred  monks, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  there  maintain'd  by  their  own 
labour." 

Notwithstanding  Adelfrid's  success  in  war,  he  liv'd  in 
inquietude  on  account  of  youn^  Edwin,  whom  he  had 
unjustly  dispossess'd  of  the  crown  of  Deiri.  '  This  prince, 
now  grown  to  man's  estate,  wander'd  from  place  to  place, 
in  continual  danger  from  the  attempts  of  Adelfrid  ;  and 
teceiv'd,  at  last,  protection  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  king 
of  the  East-  Angles;  where  his  engaging  and  gallant  de- 
portment procur'd  him  general  esteem  and  affection  Red- 
wald, however,  was  stronglv  solicited  by  the  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland to  kill  or  deliver  up  his  guest  :  Rich  presents 
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were  promis'd  him,  if  he  would  comply  ;  and  war  de- 
nounc'd  against  him,  in  case  of  his  refusal.  After  reject- 
ing several  messages  of  this  kind,  his  generosity  began  to 
yield  to  motives  of  interest:  and  he  retain'd  the  last  am- 
bassador, till  he  should  come  to  a  resolution,  in  a  case  of 
such  importance.  Edwin  inform'd  of  his  friend's  per- 
plexity, was  yet  determin'd,  at  all  hazards,  to  remain  in 
East  Anglia;  and  thought,  if  the  protection  of  that  court 
fail'd  him,  it  was*  better  to  die  than  prolong  a  life  so  much 
expos'd  to  the  persecutions  of  his  powerful  rival.  This 
confidence  in  Redwald's  honour  and  friendship,  with  his 
other  accomplishments,  engag'd  the  Queen  on  his  side; 
and  she  effectually  represented  to  her  husband  the  infamy 
of  delivering  up  to  certain  destruction  their  royal  guest, 
who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection  against  his  cruel  and 
jealous  enemies.  Redwald,  embracing  more  generous  re- 
solutions, thought  it  safest  to  prevent  Adelfrid,  before  that 
prince  was  aware  of  his  intention  ;  and  to  attack  him, 
while  he  was  yet  unprepar'd  for  defence.  He  march'd 
suddenly,  with  an  army,  into  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, and  fought  a  battle  with  Adeifrid  ;  in  which  that 
monarch  was  defeated  and  kill'd,  after  revenging  himself 
by  the  death  of  Regner,  son  of  Redwald  His  own  sons, 
Fanfrid,  Oswald,  and  Osway,  yet  infants,  were  carried 
into  Scotland  ;  and  Edwin  obtain'd  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Northumberland. 

Edwin  was  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  that 
age  ;  and  distinguish^  himself,  both  by  his  influence  over 
the  kingdoms,  and  by  the  strict  execution  of  justice  in  his 
own  dominions.  He  reclaim'd  his  subjects  from  the  licen- 
tious life  to  which  they  had  been  accustom'd  ;  and  it  was 
a  common  saying,  that,  during  his  reign,  a  woman  or 
child  might  openly  carry,  every  where,  a  purse  of  gold, 
without  any  danger  of  violence  or  robbery. 

*  Suppofitions  cafe  "  were"  or  "would  be:" — tvas  belongs  only  to  the 
pad.  Jnftances  of  fuch  inaccuracy,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  nnrival'il,  but 
carelefs  writer. 

§||§  In  this  specimen  the  mute  e  is  supplied  by  the  apos- 
trophe ;  and  it  is  submitted  to  public  consideration, 
whether  such  accommodation  of  the  typography  to  the 
pronunciation  might  not  be  worthy  of  general  adoption. 


ORATORICAL  NARRATION. 
THE  MASSACRE  OF  BANGOR  : 

FROM  THE   HOPE  OF  ALBION  : 

(See  Poems  in  Retirement — Thelvyall.^ 

'Mid  these  cabals  not  idle  are  the  twain, 
Or  of  their  charge  unheedful.      Thro'  the  night, 
While,  with  the  social  chiefs,  Wassail  and  meed 
They  quaff,  in  gay  carousals,  Hermanric 
Probes  every  heart :  as  pride  or  interest  sways, 
Mirth,  or  the  genial  rite,  or  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  enmity  and  deep  corroding  hate 
Against  the  race  of  Cambria,  he  enflames 
Their  several  passions:  here  the  costly  gift 
Timely  presents;  some  martial  trophy  there; 
And  there  the  spacious  bowl.     Less  sordid,  these 
Are  won  by  shews  of  friendship — cordial  words, 
The  statesman's  cheapest  bribes.   Some  well-tim'd  praise  ; 
Quaint  tales  or  jests  convivial  some  allure — 
A  jocund  band  ;  while  to  another  group 
Of  martial  deeds  he  vaunts, 

"  Of  Bangor's  fight, 

"  Where  Adelfrid  o'er  slaughter'd  thousands  strode, 
"  Humbling  the  Cambrian  crest  ;  while,  cowering,  fled 
"  Brochmael,  thy  prince,  O,  Powys  !  to  their  fate 
"  Leaving  the  tonsur'd  crew  ;  twelve  hundred  priests, 
"  Crosier'd  and  cowl'd  ;   who,  with  their  impious  rites 
"  And  chaunted  incantations,  hope  to  fray 
*'  The  sons  of  Woden.     To  the  insulted  god, 
"  An  acceptable  offering,  these  our  king 
"  Bravely  devotes;  then,  on  the  buckler'd  host 
"  Springs,  like  the  brindled  wolf,  who,  having  flesh'd 
*f  His  warrior  tusks  with  blood,  nnd  thinn'd  the  fold, 
"  Next  on  the  herdsmen  turns,  that  round  him  throng, 
'  Intent  with  missile  weapons  to  repel 
'  The  bold  invader:  these,  with  conquering  rage, 
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"  Fiercely  he  tears  ;  their  sylvan  war  defies, 

"  And  chaces  to  their  huts  ;  well  pleas  d  to  find 

"  Inglorious  safety.     So  the  hero  rag'd  : 

tc  So  to  their  woods  and  mountains  chac'd  the  tribes 

"  Of  Cambria's  boastful  warriors.      Dee's  broad  waves 

"  Ran  purple  to  the  sea  ;  proud  Bangor  flam'd  ; 

"  And  Legan-Cester,  trembling  to  its  base, 

"  Confessed  the  ^axon  power.     Nor  scap'd  the  chiefs  ; 

*'  But,  by  the  outstretch'd  sax  mow'd  down,  or  crush'd 

"  Beneath  the  pond'rous  mace,  groaning  they  fell,-*— 

"  In  conflict  and  in  flight,  a  royal  carnage  ! 

"  First  bled  Gwendellau,  fierce  Caradoc  next, 
"  Madoc  and  Mq.dred,  strong  Derwyddon,  Ludd, 
*'  Merionand  Mathraval :  Khiwallon  next, 
"  Renown'd  tor  brutal  rage  ;  and  Howel's  son, 
"  Proud  Cunvan  ;  swift  Ardiffnd  then  we  slew, 
*'  O'erta'en  in  flight;  and,  making  fruitless  stand, 
**  Cadwallader,  and  Rhun,  and  Ruthfedel ; 
"  And  stern  Cadorfin,  tall  Usgathrog,  Mawr, 
"  tnion.and  Cadiffbr-r-Arglooddi  all, 
"  Fam'd  in  their  clans,  and  Bards,  whose  epic  songs 
'*  Inflame  the  martial  ardqur.     Cadvan's  selt — 
"  (Your  Edwin's  patron  !)  who,  with  all  his  hosts, 
"  Flush  d  with  predicted  conquest,  from  the  north 
**  Came  foaming,  (like  the  torrents  from  their  heights^ 
f*  Swoln  by  autumnal  rains— an  upland  sea  !) 
?*  Stood  all  aghast ;  and,  doubting  Merlin's  faith, 
"  For  his  own  Snowdon  trembled,  and  retir'd." 


J.  Montgomery,  Printer,  Sheffield; 
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X  I 

THE  PASSIONS,  AN  ODE. 

FEW  productions  of  Genius  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
Englijh   Language,  the  recital  of  which  is  better  cal- 
culated for  that  exercife  and  preparation  of  the  Organs 
indifpenfable  to  the  higher  graces  of  Oratorical  fxprei- 
fton,   than   the  folio-wing  ODE    of  COLLINS. 

In  poetical  dffcription,  it  is  ivhat  "  ALEXANDER'S 
FEAST"  is  in  point  of  poetical  fentiment ;  and  the  two 
productions  fiand  each  unequalled  in  its  refpeftive 
excellences: — and  each  of  them  will  be  found  to  afford 
ample  jield  for  the  powers  of  exprejjive  pathos? 
and  diversified  intonation.  In  a  literary  point  of 
•view,  perhaps,  an  int  ere  fling  parallel  might  be  drawn, 
between  them;  and,  if  impartial  criticifm  muji  award 
the  palm  of  fuperior  excellence  to  the  mufe  of  Dry  den— - 
yet  (tho  the  J'ubjeti  of  composition  be  the  fame,  and  the 
high,  ground  of  acknowledged  excellence  ivas  already 
attained,  by  the  preceding  writer,  when  Collins  com- 
menced his  career)  the  comparifon  would  demonjirate 
the  indifputable  claim  of  the  bard  of  Arun->  to  the  repu- 
tation, not  of  an  imitator,  but  of  a  powerful  rival. 

In  an  Elocutionary  point  of  'view,  the  PaJJions  of  Collins 
will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  to  be  even  mm  e  difficult  of 
deli-very  than  the  Alexander  sFcaft\ — to  demand  an 
equal  facility  of  dif criminative  perception, and  a  fupe- 
rior range  of  exprejjive  power :  and  it  muji  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  difficulty  is,  infome  meafure,  increafed 
by  the  comparative  inanity  of  the  concluding  jian&a. 
Both,  however,  are  replete  with  thofe  tranjit'wns,  c.nd 
charaderijiics  of  energetic  pajjion,  with  which  the 
higher  fpecies  of  Oratory  delights  to  deal:  and  both 
ought,  therefore,  tobe  diligently  Jiudied,  and  frequently 
recited,  by  the  young  pupil  who  is  preparing  himfelf 
for  the  bolder  career  of  Oratorical  Fame. 

WHEN  Music,  heavenly  Maid  !  was  young, 
While  yet,  in  early  Greece,  she  fung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  fhell, 
Throng' d  around  her  magic  cell ; 

Exulting — trembling — raging — fainting,—  < 

Possessed  beyond  the*  Muse's  painting  : 
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By  turns,  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 

Difturb'd— delighted— rais'd— tefin'd  ;^ 

Till  once,  Yu  said,  (when  ail  were  fir'd, 

Fiil'd  with  fury — rapt— -infpir'd)  10 

From  the  fupporting  myrtles  round, 

They-  fnutch'd  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 

And  (as  they  oft  had  heard,  apart, 

Sweet  lefsons  of  her  forceful  art) 

Each,  for  Madnefs  rul'd  the  hour,  15 

Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 

Fir^t  Fear  his  hand,  it.-;  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 

And  back  recoil'd he  knew  not  why — • 

Even  at  the  sound  himfelf  had  made.  30 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 
In  lightnings,  own'd  his  fecret  stings  ; 
In  one  rude  clash,  he  struck  the  lyre, 
And  swept,  with  hurried  hand,  the  things. 

With  woeful  meafures,  wan  Despair—  aS 

Low,  fallen  founds  his  grief  beguil'd  ; 
A  folemn,  itrange,  and  mingled  air! 
'Twas  fad  by  fits — by  ilarts,  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope!  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 30 

Still  it  whisper' d  promis'd  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  fcenes  at  diftance  hail!— 

Still  would  her  touch  the  ftrain  prolong  ; 

And,  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  call'd  on  Echo,  ftill,  thro'  all  the  song  ;  35 

And  where  her  fweeteft  theme  she  chofe, 

A  foft,  refponsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  clofe  ; 

And  Hope  enchanted  fmil'd,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  me  fung — but,  with  a  frown, 
Revenge  impatient  rofc  :  40 

He  threw  his  blood -ftain'd  fword,  in  thunder,  down, 
And,  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war- denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  i  blaft  fo  loud  and  dread 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  founds  fo  full  of  woe!  4$ 
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And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat ; • 

—And  tho,  fometimes,  each  dreary  paufe  between, 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 

Her  foul  fubduing  voice  apply'd,  5° 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild,  utialter'd  mein, 
Wliile  each  strain'd  ball  of  light  feem'd  burfting  from 
his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy  !  to  nought  were  nx'd ; 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ! — 

Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd  ; —     55 
And  now  it  courted  Love  ; — now,  raving,  call'd  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-rais'd,  as  one  inspir'd, 
Pale  Melancholy  fat  retir'd, 
And,  from  her  wild  fequefter'd  feat, 
In  notes  by  diftance  made  more  fweet,  60 

Pour'd  thro'  the  mellow  horn  her  penfive  foul ; 
And,  darning,  foft,  from  rocks  around, 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  found. 
Thro'  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  meafure  fiole  ; 
Or  o'er  fome  haunted  ftream,  with  fond  delay,  65 

•—(Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  muling,) 
In  hollow  murmurs  dy'd  away. 

But  O  !  how  alter'd  was  its  fprightlier  tone  ! 
When  Cheerfulnefs,  a  nymph  of  healthieft  hue,  70 

—(Her  bow  acrofs  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew,) 
Blew  an  infpiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung— — 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  : 
The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chafte-ey'd  queen, 
Satyrs,  and  Sylvan  boys  were  feen  76 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 
Brown  Exercife  rejoic'd  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  feiz'd  his  beechen  fpear. 

Lail  came  Joy's  ecftatic  trial ;  80 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
Firft  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrefs'd  ; 
But  foon  he  (aw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 
Whofe  fweet,  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  beft. 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  ilrain,         8$ 


They  faw,  in  Tempc's  vale,  her  native  maids, 

Amidil  the  feftal  founding  {hades, 

To  fome  unweary'd  minftrel  dancing  : 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kifs'd  the  firings, 

Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantaftic  round  ;  99 

Loofe  were  her  treifes  feen,  her  zone  unbound  ; 

And  he,  amidft  his  froiic  play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 

Shook  thoufand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Mafic  !  fphere-defcended  maid  !  95 

Friend  of  Pleafure,  Wifdom's  aid, 
Why,  Goddefs  !  why,  to  us  deny'd, 
Lay 'it  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  alide  ? 

As,  in  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower, 

You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  power,  i  oo 

Thy  mimic  foul,  O  Nymph  endear'd ! 
Can  well  recal  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native,  fimple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art? 

Arife,  as  in  that  elder  time,  105 

Warm,  energetic,  chafte,  fublime! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god -like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page. 
*Tis  faid,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 

Thy  humbleil  reed  could  more  prevail,  119 

Had  more  offtrength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  that  charms  this  laggard  age  ; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found — 
Cascilia's  mingled  world  of  found. 

O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  ceafe  ;  115 

Revive  the  juft  defigns  of  Greece  ; 
Return,  in  all  thy  fimple  Hate  ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  fon's  relate  !  1 18 
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JOHN  GILPIN'S  JOURNEY. 

COWPER. 


GILPIN  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
A  train-band  captain,  eke,  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  fpoufe  faid  to  her  dear-* 
"  Tho'  wedded  we  have  been 

"  Thefe  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
"  No  holiday  have  feen. 

*'  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day  ; 

"  And  we  will  then  repair 
-'«  Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

"  All  in  a  chaife  and  pair. 

*'  My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 
"  Myself  and  children  three 

"  Will  fill  the  chaise  ;  so  you  muft  ride 
"  On  horfeback  after  we." 


He  soon  replied,  "  I  do  admire 
"  Of  woman-kind  but  one,— 

"  And  you  are  (he,  my  deareft  dear! 
"  Therefore  it  fhall  be  done. 

"I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 
"  As  all  the  world  doth  know  ; 

"  And  my  good  friend  the  cal  lender 
"  Will  lend  his  horfe  to  go." 

Quoth  Mistrefs  Gilpin,  "  That's  well  faid  ; 

ft  And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
"  We  will  be  furnifti'd  with  our  own— 

*\  Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 
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John  Gilpin  kifs'd  his  loving  wife; 

O'erjoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  tho'  on  pleafure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came — the  chaise  was  brought ; 

But,  yet,  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door  ;  left  all 

Should  fay  that  me  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  fouls — and  all  agog 

To  dam  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip !  round  went  the  wheels ! 

Were  never  folk  fo  glad  ;  — 
The  stones  did  rattle,  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapfide  were  mad. 

John 'Gil pin,  at  his  horse's  side, 

Seiz'd  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride,— • 

But  soon  came  down  again. 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  fa\v 

Three  customers  cqme  in. 

So  down  he  came  ;  for  lofs  of  time, 

Altho'  it  griev'd  him  sore, 
Yet  lofs  of  pence  full  well  he  knew 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  fuited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty,  screaming,  came  down  stairs,-— 

"  The  wine  is  left  behind !" 
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"  Good  lack!"  quoth  he — "  yet  bring  it  me, 

*'  My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
*f  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

*'  When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistrefs  Gilpin,  careful  foul! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov'd, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  fide, 
To  make  his  balance  true  ; 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush' d  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted,  once  again, 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot— 

Which  gaird  him  in  his  seat. 

**  So,  fair  and  softly!"  John  he  cried— 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  foon, 

In  fpite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp' d  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And,  eke,  with  all  his  might. 
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His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  laft  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern. 

The  bottles  he  had  slung  ;— 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said,  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark — the  children  scream'd— 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  "  Well  done  '." 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around— 
"  He  carries  weight!"—"  He  rides  a  race!" 

**  Tis  for  a  thousand  pound!" 

Aad  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view- 
How,  in  a  trice,  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shatter 'd  at  a  blow. 
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Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

(Most  piteous  to  be  seen !) 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But,  still,  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  brac'd ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

Thefe  gambols  he  did  play, 
And  till  he  came  unto   the  Walh 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And,  there,  he  threw  the  wash  about, 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife, 

From  balcony,  espied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  !  here's  the  houfe". 

They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 
"  The  dinner  waits  ;  and  we  are  tir'd  :" 

Said  Gilpin—"  So  am  I." 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclin'd  to  tarry  there  ;— 
For  why  ?  his  owner  had  a  house       -  * 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So,  like  an  arrow,  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong  ; 
So  did  he  fly— -which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 
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Away  went  Gil  pin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's,  the  callender's  ' 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  callender,  amaz'd  to  see 

His  neighbovir  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted   him  : 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

'*  Tell  me  you  must  and  shall— 
"  Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come,— 

"  Or  why  you  come  at  all?" 


Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  lov'd  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus,  unto  the  callender, 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

"  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come; 

*'  And,   if  I   well  forebode, 
*'  My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here,— 

"  They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  callender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Return' d  him  not  a   single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 

Whence  strait  he  came  with  hat  and  wig  ;— 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, — 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear  ;— 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them,  up,  and  in  his  turn, 

Thus  show'd'his  ready  wit, 
tf  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  your's, 

"  They,  therefore,  needs  must  fit. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

"  That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
"  And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

*'  £e  in  a  hungry,  cafe." 
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Said  John,  "  It  is  my  wedding-day, 
"  And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

**  If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
«'  And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine  : 
"  'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

"  You  shall  go  back  for  mine."' 


Ah  lucklefs  speech,  and  bootless  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  afs 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off,  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gil  pin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  ! 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  ?— they  were  too  big. 


Now  Mistrefs  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country,  far  away, 

She  pull'd  out  half  a  crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
"  This  shall  be  your's  when  you  bring  back 

"  My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain  ; 
Whom,  in  a  trice,  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 
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But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gil  pin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels  ;— 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  mifs 

The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scamp'ring  in  the  rear, 

They  rais'd  the  hue  and  cry  : 

"  Stop  thief !  Stop  thief !—  A  highwayman !" 

Not  one  o.'them  was  mute; 
And  all  and  each  that  pafs'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike-gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpia  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too ! 

For  he  got  first  to  town  ; 
Nor  stopp'd,  till  where  he  first  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 


Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he  ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


Thelwall  John 
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